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| Charivaria. 

| As a variation of the custom of 
| naming towns and places in honour of 
| eminent men, admirers of President 
RoosEVELT are in favour of developing 
an American seaside resort to be called 
New Deal. 


Youth, we are told, is sweeping the 


Doubtless the B.B.C. will arrange for 
loud claps of thunder during vaudeville 
programmes. " 

The police are searching for a man 
who is a good actor. So are many 
theatrical managers. 


x & 
% 


** All life is a school,” says a writer. 


Robins have nested in a General’s 
hat-box. We are not told whether it 
contained his brass hat. 


A writer states that parts of America 
suffer from fierce outlaws. Fierce in- 
laws are of course found all over the 
world. 





world. Can this be 
the explanation of 
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oh LMR, VIM Myf! 

the great dust-clouc NO a ais a! a. 
over America ? a \\ —— A ‘NU CSD 
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Asuburban resi- 
dent is quoted as 
saying that anight- 
ingale which sings 
all night would tax 
the love of even 
SHELLEY himself. 
But not, let him 
remember, that of 
KEaTs. ~ 
% # 





| It is rumoured 
| that a leading law- 
| yer famous in the 
Divorce Court is 
| preparing a volume 
|entitled Who’s 
| Whose. 


% % 
* 


| Cornish indus- 
| tries are described 
|in a newly-pub- 
| lished booklet. 
| These include tin- 
| mining, the china- 

clay industry, fish- 
| ing and of course 
| painting Meva- | 


| gissey ~~. od \ 
| According to an \ 
| authority on super- ; 


| stitions of the 
| British Isles, many 
| Highlanders be- 
| lieve that it is un- 
| lucky to be photo- 
| graphed. A notable 
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—— |. “Not so very 
iz Wi ft long ago,” says a | 
Wy Ail writer, “‘wedding- 

vy \y,{bill | tings were made of 
i ait iron.” But those 
we \ of course were in- 


tended to last a 
lifetime. 





“T have seen 
soldiers fighting 
heath - fires with 
spades and shovels 
in Hampshire,” 
says a gossip- | 
writer. What did 
he expect them to | 
do? Fix bayonets 
and charge ? 


% & 
*¥ 


A scientist pre- 
dicts that we shall | 
be an earless race. 
Wearers of spec- | 
tacles are wonder- 
ing what they will 
hang their glasses 
on. 





“Learning to fly 
a plane is like fall- 
ing off a log,” says 
an expert. The 
only differenceis in 
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the length of the 
drop. 








Mr. J. H. Thomas 
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* JoHN BARRYMORE WAS GOOD, DIDN’T YOU THINK, DEAR?” 
“How MANY MORE TIMES, AUNTIE? 


=; 2 
fe Slips into the 
eines “ih Vernacular. 
a “«Whatthen ?’ Mr. 
“Tetynolds Thomas asked. 


‘Should we accept 
New Zealand’s offer 
of reciprocal free 








| exception is Mr. Ramsay MacDonap. 


% & 


| Volunteers have undertaken to keep 
| the Lakeland fells clear of litter. 
| Climbers will thus be spared the 
| annoyance of finding even the most 
| difficult peaks strewn with the débris 
of picnics. % 
% 

| A scientist predicts that in the future 
| the weather will be controlled by radio. 


We hope he always feels at the top of 
his form. x % 


*% 


“What is the greatest argument 
against polygamy?” inquires a journ- 
alist. The size of the modern villa, 
perhaps. x % 

Aclergyman thinks that young people 
should keep better hours. This raises 
the question: Are there any better ones 
than those in use ? 


imports and then say 
to Australia you muts do the same?’ ” 
Daily Paper. 





‘ All passengers (room for five people) are 
carried within the wheelbase of a reputation 
for plunging in successfully where others fear 
to tread.”—Australian Paper. 


A kind of fool’s chariot. 





‘Do you wish to walk from a lovely house, 
in secluded garden, to quiet sands in 3 min- 
utes? 63s. and 73s.”—Advt. in Church Paper. 


Wouldn’t it be cheaper to bicycle? 
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Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 





Ill. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

Monday, 14th May, 1934. 
Sir,—What in the name of fortune 
do those bounders on the Committee 

mean by raising my handicap from 22 

to 24? If, as I scarcely credit, they are 

under the impression I cannot play to 

22 I would have them know that I 


' won the Cadaverabad Monthly Medal 


in February, 1908, and the Ladies’ 


| Autumn Vase at Putridshindi in 1920. 
| What’s more, on both these occasions 


I played off 21. 

Your immediate explanation of this 
amazing piece of impertinence is 
anxiously awaited, and I warn you, 
Sir, that if the Committee do not take 
prompt action and arrange that my 


| handicap be again fixed at 22 I shall 
' resign from the Club. 


Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


| From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 


Service, Retd., Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 
14th May. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY,—Kindly con- 
vey my sincere congratulations to the 
Committee for putting up General 
Forcursue’s handicap from 22 to 24. 
The information with which I 
reluctantly felt compelled to supply 
them was in no way exaggerated, for, 
playing with him as I do at least once 
a week, I flatter myself that no one 
could be in a better position to pro- 
nounce a fairer or amore juststatement 
as to his golfing capabilities. 
Yours sincerely, 
L. NuTMEc. 
P.S.—Perhaps this would be an 
opportune moment to suggest that my 
own handicap be now lowered from 
23 to 22. I did the 8th in “3” on 
Saturday. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.I. 
Monday, 14/5/34. 
Sur,—Since writing to you this 
morning it has occurred to me that 
Mr. Lionel Nutmeg may have made 
some report to the Committee which 
influenced them in altering my handi- 
cap. Please inform 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
P.S.1.—Not of course that this 
absolves them from their highhanded- 
ness in any way whatsoever. 


P.S.2.—If I do not get a reply by 
return of post I shall come round to 
see you in person. 


From Dr. Edwin Socket, Roughover. 

(By messenger.) 

Wednesday, 16/5/34. 

DEaR WHELK,—For Heaven’s sake 
have the General’s handicap put back 
to 22. Since the Committee raised it 
to 24 his blood-pressure has gone up 
from 170 to well over 200, and. when 
I saw him last, not half-an-hour ago, 
it showed no signs of easing. 

Lady Madge says she finds it quite 
impossible to sit in the same room with 
him, and from what I hear you must 
be going through hell at the Club. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. SOCKET. 


From Julian Square, of Allphlatt and 
Square, Lawyers, Roughover. (Enve- 
lope marked “Private.”) 

Wednesday, 16th May. 

Dear Pat,—Can you in the very 
strictest confidence tell me why old 
Forcursue wants me to get in touch 
with the owner of the golf course with 
the view of effecting an immediate 
purchase ? 

All I can get out of him is that he’ll 
“show Nutmeg and those low-class 
coolies on the Committee who’s who at 
Roughover Golf Club.” 

Please reply by bearer. 

Yours, 
JULIAN. 


From E. Wobblegoose, House Steward, 
Roughover Golf Club. (By page-boy.) 

16/5/34. 
Dear Sir,—Kindly accept my resig- 
nation one month from date I was 
grossly insulted by the General sir 
not five minutes agone and whereas sir 
I don’t mind nor never has sir his com- 
plaining and losing his temper it’s 
when he ups and throws a pint of bitters 
in my face sir that it’s time I stepped 
off the bus and all because I asked him 
friendly like if he had seen the notice 
about his handicap being put up from 
22 to 24 sorry to go sir after all these 
years sir but needs must when the 

devil drives your obedient servant, 
EPHRAIM WOBBLEGOOSE, 
Steward. 


From Ralph Viney (Captain Roughover 
Golf Club), The Towers, Roughover. 
Friday, 18th May, 1934. 
DrEar WHELK,—I have been greatly 
puzzled during the last two or three 
days by the fact that several of the 
townspeople have asked me if it is true 
that the golf course is to be let out in 
allotments next month. 


Can you throw any light on the 
matter? The belief seems to be gaining | 
ground. . " 

Yours sincerely, 
RALPH VINEY, 


| 
From Bugloss and Stitchwort, Seedsren 
and Agricultural Implement Agents, 

Roughover. | 

Saturday, 19th May, 1934. 

DEAR Str,—We beg to inform you | 
that a certain member of your club has | 
instructed us to obtain estimates and 
specifications for all leading makes of 
British tractor ploughs. 

As this gentleman intimated that 
the machine selected would be used for 
converting the golf course into allot- 
ments we thought it as well to inquire 
whether or not your order for the 
Triple Grass Mower (placed with us on 
the 14th) is to be countermanded. 

Yours faithfully, 
for BuGLoss anv StircHwokrt, 
SEYMouR GREENFLY, 
Manager 





From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 


K.B.E., C81. 


Monday, 21/5/34. 
My pear Mr. SEcRETARY,—I am in 
receipt of your letter of Saturday the 
19th, from which I note that the Com. | 
mittee have now put back my handicap 
from 24 to 22. 
While thanking you for your atten. | 
tion to this matter, I should like to | 
point out that it is of no real moment 
to me what figure I play off, for, as | 
you are aware, I always make a point 
of never taking my golf seriously. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
PS. (later).—I was about to take this | 
letter down to the post when it occurred | 
to me that, now we are on the subject | 
of handicaps, I might add a postscript | 
asking you to be good enough to call | 
the Committee’s attention to the fact 
that Mr. Lionel Nutmeg is playing off 
23, an absolutely absurd rating when 
you consider that on the Saturday 
before last he went round in 139, an 
average of 13 over sevens. This total | 
would have been far worse had it not | 
included one of the most ghastly flukes | 
I have ever seen in my life—a “3” at 
the Sth. 








Our Amphibious Undergraduates. 

“ VARSITIES’ CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Seventeen Entries for Titles at the White | 
City Newt Week.” 

Daily Paper Headings 





CONVERSATION ALLOWED.” 
Notice in Public Gallery. 
| 
We thought this only applied to the 
Stock Exchange. 


* Low 
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- ial FASCISM INFECTS THE FARM. 


Very. 


o the ; |“ Conservatism has chosen the Financier. Fascism chooses the British Farmer.”—Sir Oswazp Moszer, at Appleby.| 
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“JUST A FRACTION OF AN INCH THIS WAY, SIMPKINS.” 








Pageant of Parliament. 





(Suggestions for the same.) 
III. 
STOCKDALE v. HANSARD. 


(Note—If the hon. Member for West 
Loathly says in the House of Commons 
that you are a pig-faced embezzler, no 
action for damages will lie against him, 
though the assertion may be exag- 
gerated or even erroneous. What is 
more, the statement may be printed in 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, sold 
to the public and widely circulated, and 
you will still have no remedy. Many 
suppose that this is a law of nature or 
was laid down in Magna Carta. But it 
was not always so. The heroic Stock- 
DALE is responsible; and if he is not 
honoured in the Pageant of Parliament 
the injustice will be gross.) 


Scene 1. In 1836 Parliament decides 
for the first time to sell its “‘ papers ’”’— 
including debates, blue-books, reports 
and returns—to the public at the lowest 
possible rates. One of the first reports 


| sold to the public under the order in 


question is the report of the “ Inspec- 
tor of Prisons of Great Britain.” The 


Inspector says, among other things, 
that improper books are permitted in 
the prison of Newgate. The Court of 
Aldermen write an answer to this part 
of the report. [J am not clear why.-Ev. 
Nor I.—MeE.| The Inspector repeats 
his statement, and adds that a “‘dis- 
gusting and obscene” book published 
by Mr. JoHN JOSEPH STOCKDALE is 
supplied from the Newgate Library to 
the defenceless prisoners. 

Mr. J. J. STOCKDALE at once brings 
an action for libel against Messrs. 
HANSARD, the printers of the House 
of Commons. They plead the general 
issue (whateverthat may be), and prove 
the order of the House to print the 
report. This order is held to be no 
defence to the action. 
Justice DENMAN says that he is “not 
aware of the existence in this country 
of any body whatever that can privilege 
any servant of theirs to libel any indi- 
vidual.” But STocKDALE loses on a 
plea of justification, 7.e., the descrip- 
tion of the book is held to be true. 


Scene 2. 1837. The House of Com- 
mons appoints a Committee to ascer- 
tain the law and practice of Parliament 
concerning the publication of Parlia- 
mentary papers. 


Lord Chief 


Scene 3. May 31st, 1837. The House | 
of Commons passes a Resolution that | 
“the power of publishing such of its | 
reports, notes and proceedings as it | 
shall deem necessary or conducive to | 
the public interests is an essential in- | 
cident to the constitutional function | 
of Parliament, more especially of this | 
House, as the representative portion 
of it” (What language !); also two more | 
Resolutions containing a lot of gup | 
(better expressed) about the privileges 
of Parliament, asserting that to dispute | 
those privileges by legal procecdings | 
was a breach of privilege. 


Scene 4. But the King’s Courts and 
Mr. StocKDALE do not care a hoot. 
There is a second action, demurrer or 
what-not, in which the privileges of the 
House are alone relied upon by the 
defence; and on May 31st, 1837, the 
Court (Lord DENMAN, C.J., and LiTTLE- 
DALE, PATERSON and CoLEeRtwcE, JJ.) 
unanimously finds for the plaintiff, 
JouN JOSEPH STOCKDALE. 

Lord DENMAN says: “ Parliament is 
said to be supreme. I must fully ac- 
knowledge its supremacy. It follows, 
then, that neither branch of it is 
supreme when acting by itself.” (IWhat 
aline! Oh, boy, what a line !) 
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Scene 5. The House of Commons, 
reluctant to act upon its Resolutions 
and punish the plaintiff and his legal 
advisers, orders the damages and costs 
to be paid “under the special circum- 
stances of the case.” But it is deter- 
mined that in case of future actions 
Messrs. HANSARD shall not plead and 
the parties shall suffer for their con- 
tempt of the Resolutions and authority 
of the House. 


Scene 6. JOHN JOSEPH S. brings an- 
other action, for the publication of the 
same report. Messrs. HANSARD do not 
plead; judgment goes against them 
by default; and damages of £600 are 
awarded in the Sheriff’s Court. 


Scene 7. The Sheriffs of Middlesex 
collect the damages, but are served with 
copies of the Resolutions of the House 
and delay paying the money to Stock- 
DALE as long as possible. 


Scene 8. Opening of the Session of 
1840. The money is still in the Sheriffs’ 
hands. The House of Commons con- 
sider the matter and commit Mr. 
STocKDALE to the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. 


Scene 9. The House desires the 
Sheriffs to hand over the money. They 
refuse and are committed to custody 
likewise. 


Scene 10. Mr. Howarp, solicitor to 
STOCKDALE, is let off with a reprimand. 


Scene 11. Mr. StockDate, while in 
prison, starts his fourth action through 


| the same solicitor, Mr. Howarp. They 


are both flung into Newgate jail. 


Scene 12. But not without a spot of 
bother. Mr. Howarp is ordered to 


| attend the House,. but wilfully evades 


| the service of the order. 


The House 


_ orders that he be sent for in the custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms, holding a 


| Howard.” 
| custody and disposed of as above 





| await his return. 


warrant from the SPEAKER to take “the 
body of the said Thomas Burton 
The body is taken into 
(Scene 11). 


Scene 13. But (1842-1843) Mr. How- 
ARD brings two actions for trespass 


| against Sir W. Gossett, Serjeant-at- 


Ams. Many highly important things 
are decided. For example, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, executing the SPEAKER’s 
warrant, may force an entrance into 
an Englishman’s castle, but he and his 
messengers may not remain in the house, 
if he knows that the person to be 
arrested is from home, in order to 
(Moral : If you do 


_ hot want to have the Serjeant-at-Arms 
in your home for any length of time, 
| slip out by the back-door.) 
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“Yes, Mimapy, Master TIMoTHy IS QUITE WELL, AND IS DINING AT THE 


MOMENT OF SPEAKING.” 








Scene 14. The legal proceedings 
drivel on till the year 1847. Mr. How- 
ARD wins twice in the Court ofQueen’s 
Bench; but that Court is twice reversed 
on appeal by the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber. When the Judges find for 
Mr. Howarp the Commons appoint 
a Committee which decides that the 
Judges are wrong, and the Commons 
order an appeal. But they do not 
propose to abide by the decision if it is 
adverse, and to avoid the appearance 
of doing so they do not authorise the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to give bail; and exe- 
cution is levied upon Howarp’s goods. 
The whole thing is extremely ediiying. 


Scene 15. Finally, in 1847, the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber decides 
that, as against Gossett, Howarp is 
wrong. 


Scene 16. Meanwhile, the original 
bicker with Mr. StocKDALE has been 
settled. The Commons can go on 
throwing him and his attorney into 
jail; but this will not prevent him from 
bringing actions—and winning them. So 
an Act of Parliament is passed pro- 
tecting the publication of Parliament- 
ary papers. 

Mr. STOCKDALE wins on points. 


A. P. H. 
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Pottlebury Parish Magazine. 


THE time has come to call a halt. 


myself more clearly. 


A few months ago, a gentleman for whom I have nothing but the profoundest respect approached me and 
offered to take the heavy burden of editing the Parish Magazine off my shoulders. 
Lately, however, my feelings have been tinged with a certain amount of doubt. 
character of the Parish Magazine, which was originally a dignified chronicle of facts, seems to have entirely 


but gratitude. 


changed. 


This gentleman assures me that a weekly paper of this sort (myself I only issued it monthly) cannot possibly 
survive unless 1t unravels at least one first-class scandal every week. 


believe that far too little happened in my parish. 


formerly. 
are nothing but a travesty of my actual words. 
newspapers. 


I am attaching a copy of the open page of The Pottlebury Parish Magazine so that readers can judge for 
themselves whether or not it represents a satisfactory standard of Parish Magazine journalism :— 


“LIKE A SICK COW.” 
Vicar’s Astounding Statement. 
Parishioner Denies Charge. 


“The singing of the congregation in Pottlebury Parish Church 
last Sunday sounded like the mooing of a sick cow.” 

This astounding statement was made to a Parish Magazine 
representative yesterday in a special and entirely exclusive inter- 
view granted by the Rev. H. C. Shuffleton, Vicar of Pottlebury. 

“Tt must not be thought,” said the Vicar, “that 1 am complaining 
of the singing. Many cows, even when unwell, are more musical 
than the majority of my parishioners, and the sound was not at 
all unpleasing. But it might be possible to get a better effect if 
the congregation would adhere more closely to the appropriate 
tune. The loud droning noise which they produced last Sunday, 
though admirable for the responses, was not altogether suitable 
for the rendering of a hymn.” 

Informed by our representative of the Vicar’s statement, Mrs. 
Herbert Blenkinsop, a well-known member of the Pottlebury 
congregation, expressed emphatic dissent. 

‘*“As the recognised leader in singing of one section of the con- 
gregation.” she said, “as well as an enthusiastic worker for the 
R.S.P.C.A., I think I am entitled to speak with some authority. 
The sound made by a sick cow could not possibly be confused with 
last Sunday's singing. In the first place it is not nearly so loud. 

“It is true that on Sunday I did not always catch the numbers 
given out by the Vicar and that we occasionally started on the 
wrong hymn, but any mistakes were invariably rectified after the 
first few verses.” 

Our representative then interviewed Mr. Sam Grainger, whcse 
cow, Pansy, as was reported exclusively in this paper last week, 
is suffering from a slight chill. Mr Grainger admitted that as he 
approached the church on Sunday he did for a moment think that 
Pansy had taken a turn for the worse. But he agreed with Mrs. 
Blenkinsop that Pansy could never have produced such a volume 
of sound. 

THE WORK OF A GANG? 
Mystery of a Green Umbrella. 


A green silk umbrella figures largely in a mystery which is 
puzzling the members of a well-known Pottlebury family. The 
facts briefly are as follows:— 

Last Tuesday Mrs. Albert Wotherspoon, of “The Cedars,” 
Pottlebury, attended the Vestry Meeting in the Parish Church. 
In the porch she left, as usual, the blue silk umbrella which she 
always carries. On returning later to reclaim her property she 
found to her amazement that it had disappeared. 

In its place was an umbrella of green silk. 

“T have no idea who was responsible for the substitution,” 
Mrs. Wotherspoon said yesterday. ‘It is of course possible that 
my umbrella was taken in mistake for the one which was left. 
but the facts are certainly very strange.” 

Both the Vicar and the Churchwardens are completely baffled 
by the incident. 

They point out, however, that only last Christmas a similar incident 
occurred after an evening service. 





As Vicar of Pottlebury IT can no longer stand aside and watch a mare’s nest 
of distorted facts spreading seeds of discord upon the calm waters of my_ parish. 


My present feelings are that there is far too much. 

I am bound to admit that my parishioners take far more interest in the Parish Magazine than they did 
But it is also true that I am continually finding myself involved over statements attributed to me which 
I am assured that this too is in the highest tradition of weckly 


Perhaps I had better express 


At the time I felt nothing 
For the whole 


My own experience as editor led me to 





People of Pottlebury are now asking themselves whether this 
is the work of a gang, and it is possible that a strict watch will 
be kept in the future. 





NEWS IN BRIEF. 


A large black button was included in last Sunday’s collectio: 
at the Pottlebury Parish Church. 


* oo * 


People of Pottlebury were distressed to notice last Sunday that 
Mr. Sam Grainger’s new suit has already lost a large black button. 


* % * 


Mice in the pipes were the cause given by Mr. Charles Smith, 
organist of Pottlebury, for the defects in last Sunday’s organ 
voluntary. 


A PARISHIONER’S DIARY. 
Miss Bootle’s Work. 


Miss Jessica Bootle, whose ornamental tea-cosy gained second 
prize at the Muckerthwaite Women’s Institute Annual Whist Drive 
and Exhibition of Work last week, is a member of the Bootle family 
of Pott!ebury. It was not until 1929 that she began seriously to | 
take up tea-cosy work, but for several years now the critics havo 
been unanimous in praising the warmth and depth of her work. 

Pottlebury residents will recall that a sample of her work was | 
used as a head-dress in the Pottlebury Amateurs’ production of 
The Mikado \ast Christmas. 

I understand that this summer she intends to produce a hearth- 
rug made out of old rags. 


Trenchant Criticism. 


I hear that the subject of the Vicar of Pottlebury’s sermon next 
Sunday will be “ Will Civilisation Fall?’ Those who remember his 
sermon last May on “Civilisation—Will it Fall?’ and his sermon 
in May, 1932, on ‘Whither Civilisation?” will be looking forward 
to a trenchant criticism of modern manners. 


Fifty Years. 


Mr. Ezekiel Clodd has just retired after over fifty years spent | 
as a bell-ringer of Pottlebury Parish Church. Next week Mr. Clodd | 
is to contribute a special article to the Parish Magazine under the | 
title of “‘Fifty Years a-pulling them Bells.” 


An Interesting Discovery. 


A curious history is attached to a fine old flannel nighitshirt 
which will be put up for sale at the Jumble Sale in the Vicarage 
garden on June 9. | 

It was discovered a few weeks ago by Mr. Sam Grainger on 4 | 
scarecrow in his bundred-acre field. He identified it immediately 
as one which had been bought by his father, the late Mr. Tom | 
Grainger, at a jumble sale in 1902, and which had formerly belonged | 
to a previous Vicar of the parish. 


The nightshirt has now been restored to something resembling | 
its original condition, and is expected to be the subject of some keen 


H.W.M fj 


bidding. 


























“FLOATING PALACE, INDEED!” 
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“ SEE THE RAINBOW, AGNES? ” 
“ YrEs, BUT YOU CANNA HAVE IT; DADDY ’S JUST GIVEN IT TO ME.” 











Slaying the Dragon. 


WE have a hymn of our very own, 
a full-blooded work which deals ade- 


quately with honour and glory and 


| George and the Dragon” 


strong arms and valiant hearts—an 
inspiring thing to hear and a heartening 
one to sing. We produce this hymn 
at the parade service on the Sunday 
nearest to St. George’s Day, and, 
throwing back our heads and expand- 
ing our chests, we bellow without 
embarrassment a pan of praise to 
ourselves, which starts— 
“St. George of old the dragon slew, 
So runs the ancient story.” 


With the older soldiers of the regi- 
ment there is never any doubt as to the 
hearty rendering of this traditional 
item in our annual celebrations, but 
here at the depot we have only recruits. 
And to the average recruit the in- 
side of a church is new and terrify- 
ing ground, and the expression “St. 
means much 
the same to him as ‘ Rose and Crown” 
or “Elephant and Castle.” 


“Sir,” said the sergeant-major of 


the recruit company at the close of our 


Saturday-morning conference, “what 
about this ’ere ’im to-morrow ?”’ 

“What about it?” asked the ad- 
jutant, at whom this challenge had 
been fired. 

“Well, Sir, last year at the cathedral 
I sang by myself until the middle of the 
second verse, and then I got windy like 
and dried up. Proper frost it was. If 
we want the recruits to sing the ’im we 
ought to learn ’em.” 

“T suppose you’re right, Sergeant- 
Major,” agreed the Adjutant. ‘Now 
how do you think we might organise 
this singing business?” 

‘**T know the chune, Sir,” 
the C.S.M. coyly. 

“That’s grand,” said the Adjutant, 
snatching at the proffered life-line. 
“We'll assemble the men in the gym. 
this afternoon. You can sing a verse 
at a time and the men can follow you.” 

But the C.S.M. recoiled in horror. 
“Not me, Sir!” he said. “Begging your 
pardon, Sir. I couldn’t do that, Sir. 
What about the R.S.M., Sir? He’s got 
a good voice.” 

Good voice for drill, Sir, I hope,” 
said the R.S.M., speaking from deep 
down in his chest. ‘ But not for singin’, 
Sir. Bad for discipline too, Sir. Mr. 


volunteered 


Enderby can sing, Sir, and specialist | 
training comes under his wing, Sir.” 

The training officer demurred, how. | 
ever. His one ambition, it seemed, was | 
to sing to the recruits, but he had un. | 
fortunately undertaken to go to the, 
races that afternoon, and the joy of | 
conducting the singing-lesson must for | 
him be deferred. 

“We could borrow the Sergeants’ | 
Mess piano, Sir,” suggested the CSM. | 

“So we could,” agreed the Adjutant. 
“Who is going to play it?” 

“There are two men in February | 
squad, Sir, who say they think they 
know the fingering of a piano. 

“Yes, Sergeant-Major, but do they 
know the tune?” 

‘No, Sir; THEY don’t know the 
chune. They ’ve only just joined. But | 
I know the chune. Been singin’ it for 
twenty years.” 

“T see,” said the Adjutant. “Then | 
the idea is that you should sing it to | 
the pianist and. 

“Whistle it, Sir—whistle it,” 
interposed the C.S.M. 

“All right, Sergeant-Major, w histle | 
it. Then the pianist transfers it to the | 
piano—if he can. And then the men 
follow the piano. It all sounds fright- | 





hastily | 
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fully complicated,” said the Adjutant 
dubiously. 

And then the C.S.M. disclosed the 
winning solution. ‘*What about my 
mouth-organ ?” he asked. 

Now our C.S.M. is no mean performer 
on the mouth-organ, and with the aid 
of that much-maligned instrument he 
has in his day helped us over many a 
mile of dusty highway. But the idea 
of turning over the regimental hymn 
to the mercy of the sergeant-major’s 
mouth-organ jarred our sense of the 
fitness of things. Failing any more 
practical suggestion, however, there the 
matter had to be left. 

“No publicity, Sir,” stipulated the 
C.S.M. “And no officers, Sir, beggin’ 
your pardon, Sir. They make the 
boys bashful.” 

* 


Whatever dreadful things were done 
to St. George and his Dragon behind 
those closed doors we are never likely 
to find out, but the next day the hearty 
and tuneful singing of the regimental 
hymn earned for us a special word of 
commendation in the course of the 
Bishop’s sermon. 

It was only when going the rounds 
of the men’s dinners after church that 
the orderly officer came upon this item, 
bearing Saturday’s date, still hanging 
by a solitary drawing-pin from the 
company notice-board :— 

“*Sr. GEORGE OF OLD THE DRAGON 
SLEW.’ 


The above hymn will be sung 
heartily in church to-morrow in the 
manner detailed by the C.S.M. at to- 
day’s singing parade. Any man for- 
getting the words must hum in lieu. 
Disregard of these instructions will be 
dealt with as ‘Not complying with an 
order.’—J. BEAVER, C.S.M.” 








A Family Record. 


(A sow exists who, in eleven years, has 
attained a world record of 375 young.) 





Ir I come to exalt you, O sow, 
It’s not for mere visible charm; 
You’re not, as I think you'll allow, 
The belle of the farm. 


Not yours in your splendour to rise 
High up to the heavens and strike 
Expressions of awe and surprise 
From people who hike, 
Nor are you so trim and petite 
That sauntering maids with a pram 
Would cry, as in rapture, ““ How sweet,” 
And call you a lamb. 


No, yours is the motherly line; 
And there, you ’ll be flattered to hear. 
For the record production of swine 
You haven’t a peer. 


ee 
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“AFTER HOURS” IN A SNAKE-HOUSE. 








All sows are prolific we wot; 
A tale of a hundred, e’en two, 
Spread over a lifetime, would not 
Be anything new. 


But what are such numbers as these 
Compared with a triumph like yours 
Which, working well on through the 
threes, 
Is nearing the fours ? 


And still going strong? To what 
height 
Your efforts at last will attain 
Who knows? At this moment you 
might 
Be at it again. 


And mark you, most excellent sow, 
Your offspring had offspring; the 
same 
Applies to their offspring; by now 
You fairly might claim 





Put endwise, your line would extend 
From here, in a row, to New 
York; 
What family sows without end! 
What tonnage of pork! 


It may be so fruitful a past 
At moments alone in your sty 
May bid you recall with a vast 
Great-grandmother’s sigh 


Those piglings you never have known, 


To whom you have never been 
kind 

Though bone, as men say, of your 
bone; 


But never you mind. 


Return to your slumber; be calm; 
Put trouble away with a smile; 
Regret will afford you no balm, 
And might cramp your style. 
Dum-Dvuom. 
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Mr. Beeny Looks On. 





XXIII. 

The Prevalent Words—“Sorry to be 
Late” —The Curse of Lateness—A 
Social Crime—A New League Needed— 
London on May Day—The Last Salute 


| —Saying it with Fungus. 


| oftenest in my hearing 


| any ameliorative move- 


/a duty to our fellow- 


Ix mixed conversation the other 
evening the question was asked: What 
is the form of words that is most often 
heard? Various suggestions were 
offered, such as “‘ After you,” “ Wrong 
number,” “Thanks, very much,” 
““What’s yours?” “I beg your pardon,” 
‘* Age before innocence,” ““O.K.” When 
it seemed likely that my small voice 
would at last have a chance, I made 


made an appearance, and we sat down 
to an excellent meal, of which I was 
too tired to enjoy one single bite. “Sorry 
to be on time ” was the burden of my 
thoughts. 

But seriously, can’t something be 
done about it ? Can’t schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses unite to get unrootable 
notions of the decency of punctuality 
or, if you prefer it, the destructiveness 
of lateness, into young and impression- 
able heads? And meanwhile won’t one 
of those admirable busybodies who 
organise so readily and so well in- 
augurate a national punctuality drive ? 
It might have very far-reaching results. 
Indeed, I should not be surprised if 
respect for punctuality were allied to 
other desirable civic virtues that have 
been allowed to slip. 


ously in Sussex the other day beside a 
landed proprietor of that county, we | 
advanced upon a hedger and ditcher at | 
work. ‘Notice what that man does,” | 
said my friend; and I noticed that as | 
we passed he nodded, not at anyone 

in particular, not at my host or the | 
chauffeur, but at the car generally. “] | 
don’t know that man,” said my friend, | 
“but ever since I’ve been living here. | 
abouts he’s been a familiar figure | 
at different parts of the road, and until | 
about a month ago he always touched | 
his cap. But now he only nods. The 
change is very interesting. Heaven can 
bear me out that [ want the touching 
of caps from no one; but I have always 
liked this old fellow’s persistence in a | 
courtesy that was almost extinct, and | 
now—at any rate as near London as | 





the statement that the 
phrase which occurred 


was “Sorry to be late,” 
and I went on to formu- 
late the proposition that 
far more important than 


ment now being organ- 
ised, from the League of 
Nationsto Buchmanism, 
is one to elevate punctu- 
ality into an article of 
faith, a religious tenet, 








creatures; in short, an 
eleventh Command- 
ment. 

Concerted campaigns 
do not much attract me, 
but I would throw my- 
self into one that made 
being late a punishable 
offence. As it is, the 
culprits, who have no 
regret, no remorse, no 











Lady (writing). “1 HAVE SUCH BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LODGINGS, SO REASON- 
ABLE, AND LVERYTHING SPOTLESS.” 


this—is probably extinct 
altogether, and I should 
dearly love to know what 
happened tochange him. 
The clock struck. On 
one day he was like the 
rustic in one of Mrrs- 
DITH’S novels, who 
thought it proper and 
expedient always to | 
touch his cap ‘to a 
pair’; the next he got | 
up vowing that he'd | 
be sugared if he ever | 
showed such servility | 
again. But why? Did | 
some local Socialist see | 
him at it and scold him | 
into better sense, or was | 
a motorist so rude to | 
him that he is going to | 
have his revenge, or is | 
it merely that there are 
new influences in the | 
air? Anyway, there it | 
is: the last salute has 











| shame at all, escape scot-free. They say 


“Sorry to be late,” these malefactors 
who spoil our meals, alienate our cooks, 
destroy our digestions, interfere with 
the first Act of opera or play and in- 
flame our tempers, but there is no real 
penitence in them; and as to-morrow 


| they will be just as late again and 


just as glib and forgetful about it, some 
very stern measures must be taken. 
Not long ago I had an experience 
acutely to the point. Having beenasked 
to dine at half-past eight, I arrived at 
eight-twenty-seven and was shown into 
an empty drawing-room. At a quarter- 
to-nine my hostess entered and ex- 
pressed her grief that I should have 
had to wait. “Fred will be down 
directly,” she said. At nine Fred 
entered and seemed staggered to see 
| me. “‘I’d no idea you’d be punctual,” 
| he said; “nobody is now.” Between 
| nine and half-past the other guests 


How inaccurate we all are when we 
write about the customs of other 
countries, and, for the most part, when 
we adventure upon the spelling of other 
countries’ proper names! But no one 
can mislead so charmingly as the 
French. From an article on the First of 
May, by a lady writing in the Figaro, I 
translate the following paragraph :— 

“In London is also celebrated on 

this day the feast of the ‘Sweps.’ A 

little chimney-sweeper, ‘Jack in the 

Green,’ covered from head to foot 

with leaves, proceeds, followed by 

his companions, similarly arrayed, 
and an eager crowd, through the 
poorer districts and before every inn 

dances a thousand dances, cuts a 

thousand capers and utters a thou- 

sand cries.” 
Did you notice it ? 


As I was being driven rather sumptu- 


gone, and nothing would bring it back.” | 

“Something could,” I replied. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Try touching your cap to him,” I 
said. 

“But, my dear fellow, really, upon 
my word .. .” 

“It’s all right,” I said. “I was only 
joking.” 


P.S.—A reader of Punch, having read 
Mr. Beeny’s distressing account of old 
Claus’s death-bed rehearsal, has sent 
me a consignment of morilles, Suffolk 
grown and guaranteed, to forward to 
him; and this has been done. A new 
idea, saying it with fungus, and how 
pleasant! E. V. L. 
Captain and Mrs. and Miss —— are 
sailing to-day in the s.s. Orford for a cruise 
in the s.s. Adriatic. They will return on the 
Ist of June.”—Daily Paper. 


In the s.s. Summer. 
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Comme Les Autres Nous 
Entendent. 





Le Don du Discours. 

“ JE suppose, vous parlez toujours 
francais aux repas, depuis Dinard ? ” 

“Oh, nous essayons de. Pour les 
enfants, vous savez. Je pense que le 
frangais est si affreusement important 
pour eux. Mais ne tracassez pas.” 

“Oh, je veux. Racontez-moi a propos 
de Dinard. Ont-ils ramassé aucun 
francais du tout?” 

“Pratiquement aucun. Pire chance.” 

“D’autres enfants sont le meilleur 
espoir.” 

“Oh, il y en avait quelques 14, mais 
ils parlaient anglais. Ils font toujours 
cela, petits pores.” 

“Je m’étonne comment.” 

“Bien, je suppose de la fagon qu’on 
espérait que les siens feraient: jouant 
avec d’étranges chevreaux dans une 
langue étrangére.” 

“Je pense toujours que la facon dont 
nousrestons collés & notre langue propre 
est la limite.” 

“Oh, assez. Et c’est toujours par- 
tout. Voila le pire de cela. Regardez 
lentier de ’ Amérique, venez a cela.” 

“Le sud et tout?” 

“Bien, non. Cela est l’espagnol ou 
quelque chose.” 

“Jose dire. Honnétement, je ne 
pense pas que j’aime les étrangers 
effroyablement.” 

“Vous étes droite. Mais c’est utile 
de savoir comment parler, surtout les 
jours de maintenant.” 

“Le pensez-vous? Langlais est 
assez bon pour moi. C’est le plus ex- 
pressif langage qui est.” E.M. D. 








Whose ‘Honour ? 


How many did you take, Colonel Pull- 
ingham, 
How many did you take for that hole ? 
What, six! only six ? 
Are you absolutely sure 
That it wasn’t any more ? 
Will you swear it on your soul ? 
For the memory plays tricks, 
And perhaps you have forgotten 
Where you said the lies were rotten, 
| That you topped it badly twice 
| _ Ere you hit that fearful slice. 
But if you’re really six, Colonel Pull- 
ingham, 








Then, as sure as I’m alive, 
I am five! 


Slicingham, 
ow many are the strokes you have 
taken ? 
What seven! only seven? 


| How many for that hole, Commander 
H 











CARS TAS 











SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 








May I ask with due respect 
If your counting is correct ? 
Will you swear you’re not mistaken, 
As you hope to be forgiven ? 
For you hit one out of bounds 
In the New Asylum grounds, 
And you lifted from the ruts, 
And I know you had three putts; 
But if you’re really seven, Commander 
Slicingham, 
Then I swear upon the Styx 
I am six! 


How many did you take, Professor 
Toppingham, 
How many did you take ere you holed ? 
What eight! only eight ? 
I should be exceeding loath 
To put you on your oath, 
For I often have been told 


That your 
weight; 
But you had at least three strokes 
When you got among the oaks, 
And remember all your trouble 
In what you called the stubble! 
But if you’re really eight, Professor 
Toppingham, 
Then by my hopes of heaven 
I am seven! H.C. B. 


lightest words have 








The Chocolate Soldier Gets His 
Commission. 

“Sentence was promulgated to-day on 

, who had been charged with breaking 

into a chocolate machine and striking a 

superior officer.”—Evening Paper. 








“TELEPHONE GIRLS VOICE A GRIEVANCE.” 
Daily Paper Headline. 
We have often thought so too. 
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THERE NOW—DON’T MAKE A FUSS ; YOU KNOW YOU’RE MORE FRIGHTENED TIAN HURT.” 








The Science of Government. 





Tue Emperor Wang (says the 
historian), in the fifth year of his reign, 
sitting in the pagoda called Abstraction 
and checking the accounts of his realm, 
made a startling discovery. 

“Go Long,” he said to his Chancellor, 
who had been called from his favourite 
occupation, the compilation of a work 
on the science of government, to 
attend the audit, “the Celestial Empire 
is several million yen short.” 

“This unlettered brute is overjoyed 
_to hear the good news,” replied Go 
Long with a beatific smile. 

“Why?” demanded the Emperor. 

“Delight of Arithmeticians,” replied 
Go Long, “all writers on the science of 
government agree that a deficit is a 
sign of exceptionally good administra- 
tion, since it proves that so many extra 
million yen have been put into circula- 
tion. Those yen, Your Majesty, are now 


making glad the hearts of thousands of 


your subjects, and we may confidently 
look forward to——” 

“Enough!” interrupted the Em- 
peror. “I shall now take steps to reduce 


the deficit. Let the merchants volun- 
teer to pay double taxes.” 

“Scourge of the Thriftless,” replied 
Go Long, “such a suggestion will in- 
fallibly antagonise the merchants.” 

“And let the idle rich give a free- 
will offering of treble taxes,” said the 
Emperor. 

“Terror of the Dissolute,” replied Go 
Long, ‘‘such an announcement will 
necessarily undermine the loyalty of 
the idle rich.” 

* And let all mandarins rush forward 
to give a twentieth part of their emolu- 
ments,” continued the Emperor. 

“Titillator of the Rigid-minded,” 
replied Go Long, “‘such a decree will 
inevitably provoke the hostility of the 
executive.” 

“And let the instructors of youth 
voluntarily sacrifice one-tenth of their 
salaries,” concluded the Emperor. 

“Contemner of Pedantry,” replied 
Go Long, “such an exercise of self- 
denial will indubitably rouse alarming 
symptoms of subversiveness in the 
hosoms of all pedagogues.” 

“Let it be done nevertheless,” 
ordered Wang, and retired from the 
pagoda called Abstraction to that 


called Voluptuousness. Here, seated on 
a throne of turquoise and mother- 
of-pearl, he awaited the return of Go 
Long. 

“Disclose the attitude of the popu- 
lace to the new decrees,” he said as 
Go Long entered and kowtowed. 

“Exposer of Secrets,” replied Go 
Long, with a slightly embarrassed air, 
“this miserable reptile has to report 
that the merchants, the idle rich, the 
mandarins and the pedagogues have all 
cheerfully obeyed the decrees.” 

“Good,” said Wang. ‘ Embody the 
same in your work on the science of 
government.” 


Three years passed, and the Emperor, 
sitting again in the pagoda called 
Abstraction, made another startling 
discovery. 

“Go Long,” he said to his Chancellor, 
who was finishing the last chapter of 
his work on the science of government, 
‘the Celestial Empire is several million 
yen to the good.” 

“This perjured wretch is transported 
with delight at such a proof of pros- 
perity,” replied Go Long. “‘ What does 
your Majesty propose todo with them! 
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“T shall restore the status quo,” said 
Wang. “Communicate the good news 
to all whom it concerns, and bring your 
account of how they received it to the 
pagoda called Voluptuousness.” 

Here, seated on the turquoise and 
mother-of-pearl throne, he awaited his 
Chancellor’s return. 

“Speak!” he ordered, as Go Long 
entered and kowtowed. ‘Are the mer- 
chants singing extempore odes in my 
honour? Are the idle rich giving their 
substance to the poor? Are the man- 
darins dancing fantastic dances of joy 
in the public parks to the accompani- 
ment of gongs played by assistant 
mandarins? Are the pedagogues com- 
ing hither in procession, discharging 
fireworks and bearing an address of 
thanks?” 

“Exploder of Mysteries,” returned 
Go Long with a very embarrassed air, 
“this unprincipled ruffian regrets to 
report that that would be an exceed- 
ingly highly-coloured version of the 
true state of affairs. The merchants 
are apoplectic with fury. The idle rich 
are speechless with rage. The man- 
darins assembled in conclave are 
passing resolutions of an unpleasant 
nature re the disposal of the surplus. 
The pedagogues, when I left them, 
were on the point of setting fire to an 
effigy of Your Majesty, after hurling at 
it the most regrettable expressions.” 

“And what,” inquired Wang, “‘is the 
reason for this extraordinary _ be- 
haviour ?”” 

“Your Majesty,” replied Go Long, 
“as far as this brutish idiot could gather 
from their incoherent ejaculations, 
they all consider that the restoration of 
the status quo is merely as it were a sop, 
and that many more million yen should 
have been distributed among them.” 

“How strange!’ mused the Emperor. 
“Let us walk abroad and see if we can 
fathom this mystery.” 

Accordingly they set out to traverse 
Peking. As they passed through the 
Street of Marital Complacency they 
saw a man beating his wife. 

“Here,” said the Emperor, “is an 
experiment in the science of govern- 
ment. Why do you castigate this 
woman? Has her behaviour been un- 
satisfactory ?” 

“Not at all,” replied the man, wiping 
his brow. “I used to treat her with un- 
exampled kindness until I found that 
each concession I made was followed 

byademand for more. These demands, 
I am sorry to say, were not always 
couched in reasonable terms. Now I 
beat her severely, and we live happily 
together.” 

“Go Long,” said the Emperor as they 
Walked away and the chastisement re- 
commenced, “you can embody that 
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“ONE THING I po LIKE ABOUT THIS FLAT COUNTRY, FERDINAND—YOU CAN BE 
NEXT-DOOR TO YOUR NEIGHBOURS WITHOUT BEING IN THEIR POCKETS.” , 








incident in your book. I think there 
will be another deficit next year.” 








A Protest. 





Dear Mr. Puncu,—I was very sur- 
prised to see in your number dated 
May 2nd that one of your writers— 
the gentleman who was telling we 
readers about China and America and 
the Riviera—in a bit called “ Whither 2?” 
made a mistake. 

I am only a young shopgirl, but I 
always read your paper and think how 
clever you must all be to think it all 
out every week—I picture you as very 


clever old gentlemen—but now this 
mistake! He says that so far as he 
knows “nobody has yet written a book 
about life in the Desert of Sahara’’! 

Nearly all the books I get from 
Entwhistle’s Library (it is so handy 
being just round the corner and only 
a penny for three days) are about the 
Desert. Sheiks and beautiful Society 
girls and all that. They are lovely! 
My favourite ones are by E. M. Gull. 

Of course I still like your paper but 
I really must say that I think the 
gentleman who wrote that piece didn’t 
ought to be so ignorant. 

Yours respectfully, 
Daisy ToMKINs. 
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“COMING EVENTS...” 


“I gave LOCKED MY KNEES—THEY WON’T UNLOCK.” 








The Rich Man’s Burden. 


THE rich man sat at his table; 
His face was pale and proud, 
And he fingered a foreign cable 
With a brow like a thunder-cloud. 
It told him of wealth he had won—he 
Had managed to corner Lead; 
“But what do I want with money? 
I am weary of wealth,” he said. 
“] long for the food of the cloisters, 
With tripe as a Sunday treat; 
I am weary of all these oysters 
That novelists make me eat; 
My life is a restless riot 
Of caviar and champagne ; 
I yearn for a change of dict, 
But I yearn,” he sighed, “in vain. 
Would that I lived in a slum where 
The poor eat prunes and rice! 
But is it not written somewhere 
That the rich must pay the price? 
This is the bitter guerdon 
I have striven for night and day; 
This is the Rich Man’s burden, 
And it will not pass away. 


“T have sold my liver to Mammon,” 
The rich man sadly said; 
“T cannot eat eggs and gammon; 
I cannot eat beef and bread. 
The poor man merrily roysters 
At a board that is sparse and plain, 
3ut I am condemned to oysters 
And caviar and champagne. 
I have pains in my duodenum, 
I have pains in my kidneys too, 
And, death of my life! between ‘em 
They give me hell, they do. 
But what do my symptoms matter? 
I must drain my cup to the dregs,” 


And he turned to his heaped-up platter 


Of olives and plovers’ eggs. 

“The rose of my health is cankered, 
But what must be must be,” 

And he poured himself out a tankard 
Of Heidsieck ’93. 


“This is my bitter guerdon— 
The bullet that must be bit! 
This is the Rich Man’s burden,” 
He cried, and swallowed it. 
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THE NEW SISYPHUS. 


“COME ON, JOHN—YOU CAN DO BETTER THAN THAT.” 
“WELL, IT’S EITHER THIS OR LETTING THE WHOLE THING GO.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Thursday, May 10th.—Lord Sauts- 
| purY’S Bill was given sort of honorary 
| Second Reading to-day to mark pretty 
| general agreement that Lords need 








g.v.[l. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
I.—Tracic. 

Lorp RANKEILLOUR HOLDS FORTH ON “ RED 
RUIN AND THE BREAKING UP oF Laws.” 


MUSES. 


some kind of reform, though there is 
much less agreement on methods; its 
sponsor delivered good summing-up of 
debate, and kindly declined to bother 
his colleagues with Committee-stage. 
He paid tribute to motives, if not to 
perception, of Lord Ponsonsy, whose 
speech had shown him in sprightlier 
form than usual, winning great applause 
by suggesting that Committee-stage, 
_ifany, should be held at Carlton Club, 
and that if Lord Satispury’s sober 
frock-coat and waistcoat were re- 
| moved there would be discovered—a 
| black shirt! 
A Comfier Jerusalem. 

Friday, May 11th—Commons to- 
day debated financial resolution back- 
ing further loan of £2,000,000 to Pales- 
tine. It was finally passed without 
division, supported by all Parties as 
sound policy ; but not before individuals 
had registered their protests. 

Since our last loan to Palestine, Sir 
Pare Cuntivre-LisTERexplained, that 
country’s prosperity had increased re- 
markably. Deficit of £146,000 in 1930 
had been turned this year into esti- 

mated surplus of £1,000,000. By our 


—_. 












guaranteeing loan Palestine Govern- 
ment could raise money much more 
cheaply; it would be spent on further 
extensions to port of Haifa, granting 
agricultural credits, and making Jeru- 
salem more civilised place to live in. 

Opposition came mainly from Colonel 
Wepewoop, who objected to theory 
that when one had a lot of money in 
the bank one ought to borrow more, 
and accused Palestine Government of 
being most anti-Semitic in Empire 
and of tolerating anti-Jewish Nazi 
agents from Germany. 

This seemed rather asking for it, and 
Lord WINTERTON acceded to demand by 
deploring Colonel WEDGwoop’s speech 
as mischief-making and derived from 
complete misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion. What we were doing, he said, was 
only in accord with pledges and com- 
mitments entered into between 1917-20. 

Monday, May 14th.—In Lower House 
Question-Time was brighter and more 
varied than it has been for some weeks, 
although it opened a little gloomily with 
demand from Sir WILLtAM WAYLAND that 
law should be made uniform throughout 
India so as to add flogging to imprison- 
ment for crimes of attempted assassina- 
tion or violent assault—a combination 
of punishments already permitted by 
law in certain districts. Sir SAMUEL 
Hoare, however, declined to believe 
that such general provisions were neces- 
sary, and assured House thatin all these 
matters he greatly preferred to accept 
considered judgment of men on the spot. 

Whether his motives are romantic or 
merely humane it is impossible to tell, 
but Mr. MacqutIsTEN is much exercised 
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ONE OF THE NUTS. 
Sir Henry BeETTERTON WINS HIS WELL- 


EARNED PRIZE, 





by cost of chairs in Royal Parks, and | 
to-day, flourishing handfuls of tickets, 
he staggered House with information 
that prices had increased by 600% since | 
before War—from ld. all day to 2d. | 








THE WESTMINSTER MUSES. 
II.—Comic. 
Lorp PONSONBY BLOSSOMS OUT AS “A 


FELLOw oF INFINITE JEST, OF MOST EXCEL- 
LENT Fancy.” 


for one-third of a day. This certainly 
doesn’t sound very well. 


The Launch of the U.B. 





House then passed on to knock last | 


rivets enthusiastically into giant hull 
of Unemployment Bill, and gratefully 
to send it flying down Parliamentary 
slips with a final push-off to tune of 
421 votes to 67. It is to be regretted 
that Westminster tradition, in places 


so colourful, has laid down no form | 


of celebration to mark completion of | 


major Bills; and in this case Mr. P.’s R. 
would have suggested (had he been 
asked) a simple ceremony at the ex- 


pense of the Treasury, namely, for the | 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION to smash | 


a bottle of sweet champagne (furiously) 


over final text of Bill, and for a drier | 


variety to be served out to all those | 


who had voted for Third Reading. 
Everyone concurred in warmly con- 
gratulating Sir HENRY BETTERTON on 


admirable way in which he had steered | 


his Bill through all its stages, never | 


getting rattled and always listening 
patiently to the wildest of criticism. 
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Marco PoLo TELLS THE SLAM OF KAB THE LATEST FUNNY STORY FROM VENICE. 








Revolution in the Library. 


“My dear,” said my grandmother 


| when I called on her one afternoon, 
| “I should be so grateful if you’d help 


me with these books, if you can spare 
the time. It will only take about half- 
an-hour.” 

As no law exists to restrain grand- 
parents from misleading the public, I 
had to let that go, though I had 


my suspicions about the magnitude of 


the task. For my grandmother, having 
a great eye for a bargain, from time 
to time buys up books in lots—(‘‘ Just 
think, dear, forty-seven books for three 
shillings! It’s really wonderful!”)— 
and the problem of where to put them 
would puzzle a Housing Commission. 
All window-sills and spare-room bed- 


side tables are now full up, tops of 


cupboards are all booked (I use the 
word advisedly), and even the bath- 
rooms have a few choice volumes in 
case of need. As for the book-shelves, 
they long ago resembled a Cup Final, 
with books of every degree herded 
together cheek by jowl, Bibles hob- 
nobbing with Bradshaws, Maria EDGE- 


wortTH keeping company with Nat 
GOULD. 

It was just as I was debating in my 
mind whether the alcove in the stairs 
would hold a few more that my grand- 
mother made her world-shaking sug- 
gestion. 

“I thought, dear,” she said, “‘we 
might get rid of some of the old books 
and papers on these two shelves so as 
to make room for the new ones.” 

Trembling a little at this revolution- 
ary proposal on the lips of one who has 
never thrown away a receipt and has 
kept every doctor’s prescription since 
1860, I agreed joyfully and we got to 
work at about five P.M. 

Difficulties immediately became ap- 
parent with the first two volumes, 
which both proved to be Dr. Watts’s 
Hymns. My grandmother didn’t really 
need two copies, but of course one 
couldn’t throw away a hymn-book. 
We compromised at length by putting 
it aside “to go to the Church Army, who 
were always grateful for anything.” 
Jayne’s Anglican Pronouncements, A 
Short History of Sugar, and Through 
the Brazilian Jungle with The Book 
followed suit, but there was some 


demur over The Salvation Army Report | 
for 1908. It seemed something akin to | 
an act of provocation to send it to the | 
Church Army unless we could find their | 
report of the same year to send to the 

Salvation Army to even things up a bit. 

We found it. Meanwhile the waste- 

paper-basket was still avid for prey. 

The next book was called The Red 
Peril, with a sub-title of Through Blood 
to Chaos. 

“That’s about those dreadful 
Socialists,” said my grandmother. “I 
think I shall keep it and send it to our 
Member. He ought to read it.” 

I pointed out that he had probably 
heard about Socialism, but she was not 
to be moved from her mission. 

“We can’t be too careful,” she said 
darkly. 

Next came Indigestion and its Causes, 
which was earmarked for poor Uncle 
Edward in case it might help him, and 
The Dangers of Spiritualism, which was 
just what she wanted to send as a 
warning to Cousin Emily. 

“But, Grandmama, it’s Christian 
Science she is so keen on—not Spiritu- 
alism.” 

There was no reply, my 
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mother being immersed in a pamphlet 
on the cruelty of bearing-reins. 
“You don’t remember, of course, 
| dear,” she began, ‘“‘the dreadful times 
when one saw the poor horses standing 
in misery outside front-doors with 
wicked coachmen never attempting 
to-——” 
“No, darling, I don’t remember,” I 
interrupted firmly as the clock struck 
half-past five; “but look—here’s a 
1902 Debrett. You don’t want that?” 
“Tt seems a pity to throw it away. 
| | Theyre very expensive when they’re 
new, you know.” 
“Yes, but this isn’t new.” 
Even my grandmother admitted that 
it was scarcely a suitable gift for the 
Church Army, so eventually it broke 
virgin soil in the wastepaper-basket at 
| 5.40. A Guide to the Zoo of 1896 and 
| | (with magnificent recklessness) a 1920 
| | A.B.C. followed, and I felt we were 
getting on splendidly. Then came 
Ministering Children, which my grand- 
| mother said she must keep because she 
used to read it out on Sunday after- 
| noons when my dear mother was a girl. 
She went on to show me exactly how 
| she used to read it out on Sunday after- 
noons when my mother was a girl. 
| The clock struck six. 

We had now cleared a space of 
about fifteen inches, and I felt that the 
situation was rapidly becoming serious. 
Some bound copies of 7'he Anti-Slavery 
Reporter and Aborigines Friend were 
put aside for a cousin who was going 





eport | for a cruise round Africa, and a book 
in to | called Vivisection and its Horrors for 
o the | my brother-in-law, who is a doctor. 
their | My grandmother’s taste in literature 
o the lent rather to the alarmist, it will be 
obit, | seen, so when I saw her engrossed in a 
vaste pamphlet prophesying the South Afri- 
rey. | can War I felt it was pretty safe to slip 
» Red a guide-book to Scarborough and a 
Blood vintage Clergy List into the tumbril. 
But we were now only two off an 
adful _ ominous-looking row of plain red books 
— | With only dates on their backs. My 
‘0 our | grandmother observed them too, and 
| with a cry of triumph flung Part- 
bably tidge’s Religious Recitations and All 
as not About Beetles to the Church Army and 
seized on the first. 
e said | “Wednesday, July 2,’” she read. 
| “Beautiful day. E. and I’—(That’s 
‘auses, your Aunt Edith and your Aunt Katie, 
Uncle Who always kept the family diary)— 
n, and did the flowers and took some gargle 
ch was down to old Mrs. Spurgeon ’—(That 
rr Was our old coachman’s wife; you 
Wouldn’t remember her)—‘Papa and 
ristian E. went tricycling and got on very well, 
piritu- though papa still has to get off for 
carts "—(That’s grandpapa, of course. 
grand: He was so keen)—‘In the afternoon 
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“Yrs, I KNOW WE CAN’T GO VERY FAR ON THE RAFT, BUT I THOUGHT WE j 
MIGHT RUN OVER TO THAT ISLAND FOR OUR SUMMER HOLIDAY.” 








curate, came to croquet and stayed to 
supper and we had some music. Mr. 
Meridew has a splendid voice, and he 
and E. sang some duets... .’ Dear 
me, to think that he is now your Uncle 
Charlie! That was the first time dear 
Edith saw him, and I remember as he 
came up the drive I said to your Aunt 
Katie .. .” 
The clock struck seven. 








To My Dormant Cricketing 
Ability. 





ArtsE, O Genius mine, arise! 
Awake, for you have slept enough; 
Before the transient season dies 
Appear at last to mortal eyes; 
Arise and do your stuff! 


Compelled to urge with suasive tongue 
Whatshould be proved by batand ball, | 
Your praises I have freely sung, 
But only the absurdly young 
Appear to swallow all. 


For, ah! I cannot but detect, 

Even behind the indulgent air 
My better-mannered friends affect, 
A lurking sign that they suspect 

You are not quite all there. 

Yet I have laboured heart and soul 

Nor ever shunned the nightly net 
To rouse you to your glorious goal; 
One year I even tried to bowl— 

But that we may forget. 

Appear, then, ere I pass my prime, 

In all your dazzling glory dressed; 
Like Pallas, panoplied, sublime, 
Appear—and, oh, appear in time 

For the deciding Test! 
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At the Play. 


“THE Dark TowER” (SHAFTESBURY). 

Childe Stanley to a house in Mayfair 
came—and cast on its inhabitants the 
biggest blight you ever did see, for only 
recently they had been celebrating the 


| glad news of his death in a Chicago 


shooting. And no one could have 
blamed them. 

The house belonged to Aunt Alice, 
a kindly middle-aged lady whose one 
thought was for the happiness of the 
niece and nephew who lived with her, 
Jessica and Damon Wells; 
though between them they were 
rather too much for one thought. 
Damon, having come to be recog- 
nised as the leading actor on the 
inglish stage, had decided that 
work was incompatible with 
drink and had chosen the latter; 
but his sister’s case was not so 
simple as that. Like his, her 
name had also been frequently 
spelt out in electric-bulbs down 
Shaftesbury Avenue (their father 
had been one of the grand old 
men of the stage, possibly old 
Sadlers Wells himself), and her 
career had seemed safe until 
she encountered Stanley Vance, 
about the ace of ebony-hearted 
bounders, in the Blue Train and 
married him a couple of days 
later. After that her career had 
become less certain, for Stanley's 
habits of living on her money 
and of keeping her in a hypnotic 
trance had resulted in a nervous 
breakdown. 

The news of his painful death 
had therefore, understandably, 
been the one specific needed to 
make her well again; and as at 
the same moment there hap- 
pened the right part in a play 
put on by the man she really 
loved, Ben Weston, in which 
Damon had agreed to act to help her 
to get her confidence again, rosy- 
fingered dawn seemed the likely end 
of the First Act—when in walked 
Stanley Vance. Tableau. 

The descriptions which we had been 
previously given of him had struck us 
at the time as uncharitable, but his 
behaviour instantly justified them all. 
He was so oily and so mercenary that 
we got the idea that, should Oils be in 
Demand, he would melt greedily away 
in Throgmorton Street. From the start 
he had the meeting under control and 
Jessica so hypnotised that when they 
tried to turn him out she was going 
too; and so he remained. And from 
that moment Damon began to stay 


Stanley Vance. 
Jessica Wells . 
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Vance’s notion was to collar Jessica's 
profits from the new play, which Ben 
Weston was refusing, considering 
Jessica’s condition, to put on, so that 
when a gaily-dressed foreign financier 
named Sarnoff hove out of the blue and 
appeared interested, he went to Sarn- 
off’s suite at the Dorchester with a 
blithe heart and no suspicion that 
Sarnoff had planned to murder him in 
a very dramatic manner, which in fact 
he did without a single hitch, though 1 
thought his final gesture of rubbing out 
finger-prints here and there on the 
furniture a bit far-fetched. 
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THE WIFE THAT STAYED “PUT.” 


Miss Epna Best. 


This brought us uncomfortably to 
the end of the Second Act. Our villain, 
who, to give him his due, had given 
the play most of its momentum, lay 
dead (this time unquestionably so), 
and we had spent a long time in watch- 
ing his purposeful foreign friend tend- 
ing his passing; while our heroine had 
so far only uttered a few sentences 
under her own steam, and those quite 
unremarkable. 

To justify this thin and unlikely fare 
Messrs. GEORGE KAUFMAN and ALEX- 
ANDER WOOLLCOTT pulled out, in their 
Third Act, a neat theatrical trick which 
explained the mystery of Sarnoff and 
provided a spectacular tour-de-force for 
a certain member of the cast, but which 
failed to excuse the play’s fundamental 
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Mr. Francis L. SULLIVAN. 


weaknesses and the uneasiness with 
which it sat its English background, 
Both the authors are, I think, Ameri. 
can; but someone should have told | 
them that there are no houses in May. | 
fair staffed solely by one decrepit | 
confidential maid who spends her | 
evening playing cribbage in the hall | 
with her mistress. | 
The pity of it was that isolated 
patches were interesting and amusing, 
and that some of the acting was very | 
good. Mr. Francis SULLIVAN made 
Vance the most confident and murder. 
able brute you could imagine ; as Damon | 
Mr. Bast. SYDNEY gave a dis. 
tinctly clever performance: for 
Sarnoff’s sinister efficiency M. 
ANTON STENGEL was to be con- 
gratulated; and Mr. Bast Rap. | 

FORD gave a brief but flawless 
sketch of a Police Inspector, 

Miss Martita Hunt tackled the 
inconsistencies of Aunt Alice’s | 

part with commendable firmness; | 

and as for Miss Epna Best, she 

was given nothing to do that 

any intelligent beginner could 

not have coped with successfully. 


Our Cynical Contemporaries. 
“Wuat Makes MARRIED HapPInEss! 
CasH PRIzEs.” 
Newspaper Poster. 





‘The bride wore an ivory satin 
gowk.”—Daily Paper. 

As a compliment to the bride- 
groom ? 

“ Nosing in and out of our coastal 
ports are skippers with an ability far 
beyond what the size of their craft would 
seem to indicate.”—Evening Paper. 

But not, we venture to suggest, beyond 
that indicated by the size of their noses. 





“The party went by way of Ockendon, 
Bulphan and Laindon and the sea was 
reached about 1 o’clock. The tide was in, 
a thoughtful arrangement by the secretary. 

Local Paper. 
This is the sort of news that makes 
CANUTE turn in his grave. 





“Dimbleby commenced to play himself in 
and was applauded for square-cutting a bal | 
from Henderson through the slips to the o 
boundary to collect a brace.” 

South African Paper. 
It seems a small reward for so remark 
able an achievement. 
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Successful Sweep-Winner. “My pear, I’VE WoRN THIS BELT FOR TWENNY-FIVE YEARS AN’ I AIN’T GOIN’ TO LEAVE IT ORF Yow.” 








Mrs. Birdikin’s History of 
England. 


II.—The Romans. 

“T HAVE already told you,” said Mrs. 
Birdikin, when the children were 
assembled round her, ‘‘that our be- 

| loved country was rescued from a very 
indifferent state of affairs by the 
| coming of the Romans under Julius 
Cesar. I must now tell you a little 
about the Romans themselves, so that 
| you may understand what kind of 
| Civilisation it was that was brought to 
our shores. 

“It was not such as we now enjoy 
under our gracious and Protestant 
King. The Romans worshipped a 
| large number of gods and goddesses, 
| Some of whom, on their own showing, 
| behaved in such a way as would not now 
| be tolerated in respectable society. But 
| many ways they were far in advance 
| of our ancient British ancestors. The 
Upper classes were cleanly in their 
| habits, the lower were respectful to- 
i - 


wards their betters, and the possession 
of money, which they had in gold, 
silver and copper, just as we have to- 
day, brought consequence with it, as it 
always must in a well-ordered society. 
It was mainly owing to their desire to 
possess more of those precious metals 
and the reputation our country en- 
joyed for its oysters that led Julius 
Cesar to contemplate the invasion of 
Britain. He collected a great army of 
soldiers and marched them across 
France, which was then known as 
Gaul, and was divided, as he himself 
states, into three parts.” 

“Did not the French object to his 
marching his soldiers through their 
country?” inquired Charles. ‘‘Had 
Napoleon Buonaparte been alive he 
would have fought him.” 

“The Corsican Ogre,” replied Mrs. 
Birdikin, ‘‘ would have met his match 
at the hands of Julius Cesar as he has 
now done at the hands of our illustri- 
ous Duke of Wellington. The Gauls, 
whose dict consisted largely of frogs 
and snails, which disgusting nutriment 





their descendants the French still 
greedily absorb, were more volatile 
than the Britons and less courageous | 
in warfare.” | 

“One Englishman can always beat | 
three Frenchmen,” said Charles. 

“Six,” corrected Fanny. | 

“However that may be now,” con- | 
tinued Mrs. Birdikin, “Julius Cesar | 
had some trouble in conquering the | 
Gauls, and still more in conquering | 
the Britons. When he first landed at | 
some seaside spot overlooking the 
English Channel he unfortunately fell | 
on his face, but immediately picked | 
himself up again and uttered three 
Latin words which signified that he | 
had seen, he had come, and he had | 
conquered. That this was no mere idle | 
boast is proved by the fact that he did | 
conquer Britain, and there began an era 
of prosperity for our country which | 
lasted for some considerable time. | 
Indeed, we enjoy some of the results 
of the Roman occupation to this day. | 
The town of Bath, for instance, to 
which people still resort to immerse | 
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“ ABOUT CONVENTIONS, PARTNER, I 
THEN Britt says ‘CoNTENT’ AND I BID 
FATHEAD?” 








OUGHT TO EXPLAIN. 


Say MARJORY BIDS TWO HEARTS AND you SAY ‘ DOUBLE,’ 
TWO SPADES, THAT MEANS ‘WHAT THE DEVIL DID YOU DOUBLE HER FOR, YOU 


SL Gnade 








themselves in the medicinal waters 
and also to drink them, was founded by 
the Romans, possibly with the view of 
encouraging habits of cleanlinessamong 
the Ancient Britons, as well as for their 
own benefit. Not very long ago your 
Papa disported himself in one of the 
very baths that were built by the 
Romans, and informed the attendant 
of that fact.” 

“Did they not have some good 
battles before they taught the Ancient 
Britons to wash themselves?” in- 
quired Charles. 

“They did not conquer Britain 
without much fighting,” replied Mrs. 
Birdikin ; “and the Picts, as the people 
who inhabited Scotland were then 
called, were so troublesome that they 
had to build a wall right across the 
country to keep them out of England. 
That wall is still in existence, but its 
use has departed. The people of Scot- 
land are now well-nigh as civilised as 
ourselves, and are encouraged to im- 
prove themselves further by visiting 
among us. After the Romans had left 
Britain, England and Scotland were 
two separate kingdoms for some 
hundreds of years, and there were 
constant wars between them, of which 


we shall hear later. But they are now 
happily united under thesame monarch, 
and the ancient rivalry is at an end. 
Except for a liking for patriotic songs 
written in an uncouth language which 
celebrate their national heroes, such as 
the one I sang to you the other day, 
entitled ‘Scots Wha Ha,’ they are 
ready to acknowledge the superiority 
of their present state, and it is not 
necessary to remind them that they 
are descended from such low people as 
the Picts. 

“The Romans were accustomed to 
take their prisoners of war to Rome, 
where they turned them into slaves, 
which would now be considered wicked, 
except for black people; but they did 
not know so much about wickedness 
as we do now. One morning the Pope 
of Rome, who was a good man for a 
Pope, saw some English slaves in the 
market-place waiting to be sold. He 
was taken with their general appear- 
ance, and especially with their fair hair, 
to which he was not accustomed, as the 
hair of the Romans was black and oily, 
and he asked who they were. They told 
him they were Angles, which was what 
the people of England had begun to be 
called by that time, and he said very 


happily that if all the Angles were like 
that they only wanted a few clergy- 
men to turn them into Angels. So he 
sent St. Augustine to England with 
several priests, and made him the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Pardon me, Mama,” interpolated 
Henry, ‘is not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a Protestant?” 

“Our prelates have now cast off the 
superstitions of Rome,” replied Mrs. 
Birdikin, “but in those early times the 
Roman Catholic denomination was 
the only one in existence. Though 
mistaken in many of their views, it 
would be a mistake to regard them as 
altogether bad. St. Augustine himself 
has always enjoyed the reputation of 
being a good man according to his, 
lights, and many of those he brought | 
over with him were by no means 
deficient in morality. They succeeded 
in persuading the King of that part of 
the country of the value of regular 
church-going, and he quite rightly 





insisted that all his subjects should 
follow his example. The benefits accru- | 
ing were so remarkable that he went t0 | 
war with all the other kings among | 
whom England was then divided oD | 
behalf of the new religion, and it was} 
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| not long before the clergy were estab- 
| lished everywhere, and the parish 
| system under which we live so happily 
| to-day was founded on a firm basis. 
| It did not come to its full fruition until 
/ some hundreds of years later, because 
| it was not until the Reformation that 
\the wives of the clergy could make 
themselves felt. The first clergymen 
of England were unmarried, but they 
had more education then than the bulk 
_ of their parishioners, and some of them 
/were even men of family. The times 
were much rougher, and a _ good 
woman’s influence in a parish was less 
indemand. The priests, and even the 
| bishops, went into battle themselves 
if they saw occasion for it.” 

“T should like to see Mr. Guff going 

into battle,” said Fanny. 

“That would indeed be quizzical,” 
said Henry, “but for a beneficed clergy- 
| man it would be extremely improper.” 
| “Our good Rector,” said Mrs. Birdi- 
| kin, “lives in a time when the clergy 
| are no longer called upon to fight with 
| carnal weapons. We cannot, however, 
fail to do honour to those of an earlier 
| age who were willing to face danger in 
order to enforce propriety of conduct 
upon the rabble, when nothing less 
than that could subdue their evil pro- 
pensities. In those days gentlemen in 
the position of your Papa were seldom 
concerned, as he is, in applauding virtue 
and discountenancing vice among 
their dependants. They were fre- 
quently men of unbridled passions 
themselves, and it was the duty of the 
| clergy not only to demand obedience 
| from the mob but not infrequently to 
| rebuke those who should have known 
| better. You have only to consider the 
| whimsicality of Mr. Guff’s venturing 
| to question any proceedings of your 
| Papa’s to see how far we have advanced 
|in the right ordering of society. 
| “We have now arrived at some years 

beyond the time at which the Romans 
quitted our shores. From then on- 
wards we have stood, as it were, 
| Upon our own feet.” A.M. 














More Red Tape. 


“When the liner reached the Mersey carly 
yesterday officials of the Home Office boarded 
| her and told him that he would not be al- 
| lowed to land. He was therefore brought 
-..'—Daily Pager. 





“Mr. Hamilton Price, the referec, would 
have been quite within his rights in scratch- 
ing her, but he preferred not to exercise that 
right.”"—Evening Paper. 


We congratulate him on his discretion. 





“ s 
P Pair motorcycle overalls and pillion seat 
or smooth-haired cavies.” 


Advt. in Periodical. 
Is that what they call them now? 
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“No BRIDGE TO-NIGHT, 
GETTING Don BRADMAN OUT.” 
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Plain and Coloured. 





(“The Times,” in a leading article on 
“Fashion in Names,” notes that in this 
modern world “we are all for plainness.”) 


OQ WOMAN, nowhere is your mobile 
nature 

More clearly shown than in your 
nomenclature! 

In good Victorta’s Trollopian days, 

When life moved slowly on its placid 
ways 

And fashions were not feverish or 
frantic, 

Your names were quite aggressively 
romantic. 

To-day the wheel of mode full circle 
comes 


And, while Mayfair with fierce excite- 
ment hums, 

Doris and Gladys, Ermyntrude “and 
all” 

Are relegated to the servants’ hall. 

Yet, while your figures are no longer 
“stayed up,” 

Your faces are most wonderfully made 
up, 

Recalling in their decorative aims 

The most notorious of all painted 
dames. 

Beauty’ssynthetic ensign dyes your lips 

And flares in crimson on your finger- 


tips, 

And yet your names are rigorously 
plain, 

The homely Susan, Ann and Joan and 
Jane. C.L.G. 

































A LONDON PRODUCER, NOT LONG AGO, 
WHEELER CABS TO CONVEY PATRONS FREE TO THE THEATRE. 
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IN STAGING AN OLD-TIME MUSIC-HALL 


Ir THIS CRAZE FOR 


STREETS AT THEATRE-TIME ARE GOING TO LOOK MUCH BRIGHTER, 
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SHOW, CHARTERED HANSOM AND FOUR. 
APPROPRIATE TRANSPORT SPREADS, OUR 








B.B.C. 2034. 


THE first century of the B.B.C.’s 
existence (as all students of history will 
agree) was extremely stormy. Practi- 
cally every year they were exposed 
by somebody on the staff and accused 
in turn of leaning towards Socialism, 
Fascism, Conservatism and even Liber- 
alism. In 1933 it was pointed out that 
they were giving very poor value for 
the enormous sums received on account 
of licences, and that no doubt most of 
the money went to keep the staff in 
luxury and idleness. In 1934 it was 
authoritatively stated that the staff 
were “sweated” and that the domestic 
affairs of the B.B.C. were arranged 
on the plan originally adopted with 
striking success by the Pharaohs. 

When the time came for the renewal 
of the charter the public were deter- 
mined that the old gang must go, 
because they provided too much dance 
music, too little dance music, too much 
chamber music, too little chamber 
music, too much Variety, too little 
Variety, too much news, too little news, 
too many talks, too few talks. Also 
because they were offensively paternal 
in their attempts to “talk down” to 
the masses, and too highbrow to make 
any effort to express themselves in a 
way that the working man could 





understand. Also because they flav- 
oured their programmes with too much 
Transatlantic essence, and _ because 
they were too proud to take tips from 
the States. 

So Sir Jonn Retr wiped the dust 
of Broadcasting House from his feet 
when the charter expired in 1936, and 
Lord Ether was appointed in his place. 
Some people said that Lord Ether was 
merely the same man smelling sweet 
under a new title, but it was never 
proved, and great things were hoped 
trom the new B.B.C. 

Lord Ether, wishing to be fair to 
everybody, appointed a committee of 
newspaper men (only those who had 
criticised the B.B.C. to be eligible) to 
draw out a series of ideal programmes. 
It was felt that if all these critics, 
numbering over seven thousand, could 
come to an agreement, the B.B.C. 
would have something solid to go on. 
The committee met in the Albert Hall, 
and a few hours later it was observed 
by passers-by that the building ap- 
peared to rock. Only two members 
of the committee emerged alive, and, 
as they each produced an entirely 
different sample programme, Lord 
Ether was reluctantly compelled to 
admit that the experiment had been a 
failure, and went back to his bad old 
ways. 

The next half-century showed little 


change in the policy of the B.B.C., 

apart from the singing of the Fat Stock 

Prices by a mezzo-soprano and _ the 

introduction of Child Announcers. 

1986, however, saw the death of Lord 

Ether, and it was generally supposed 

that at last the listening public would 

get its money’s-worth. Television was 

now of course in general use, and it was 

feared that many of the popular artists 

would have to be retired owing to their | 
somewhat scruffy appearance. One of 
the first acts of the new B.B.C., how- 

ever, was to institute the system of 
“dummies,” by which beautiful men 

and women who could not sing were 

seen and ugly men and women who 

could sing were heard. To determine 

all the problems of broadcasting, how- 

ever, a Royal Commission was formed. 

The Royal Commission presented its 

Report early in 2034. Having inter- 

viewed 31,000,000 witnesses and made 
a careful list of all the things in the 
programme to which objection was 
taken, the Commission announced that 

the only item that met with general 
approval was the chiming of Big Ben. 

So everything else was cut out of the 
programmes and listeners thronged to 
their sets to hear the melodious ticking 
of the great clock, only to find that tt 

had been removed for the first time 

« hundred years for a thorough over- 

haul, 
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MR. PENDLEBURY, COULD YOU CATCH OUR KITTEN FOR US?” 
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First Angler. 
Second Angler. 
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“I CAN'T FIND THAT FISH I CAUGHT.” | 
“T THINK YOU PUT IT IN YOUR CIGARETTE-CASE.” | 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Men at the Wheel. 

Herr Emit Lupwic knows or has known all the states- 
men he describes in Leaders of Europe (NICHOLSON AND 
Watson, 18/-); he writes as a citizen of the world with a 
keen sense of similar (or contrary) bias in his subjects; 
and he has carried over from his practice with past worthies 
an unusual sensitiveness to historical atmosphere, an 
unusual perception of characteristic attitude. Apart from 
his skill in portraiture you gain, I feel, by encountering 
NanseN, Masaryk, Brianp, RatHenav, Morra, Luoyp 
GrorGE, VENIZELOS, MuSssOLINI and Statin between two 
boards. So many of these rulers or servants of the state 
turn out to be journalists; all but two of them might be 
termed “self-made.” They tell you (or “sige biographer 
tells you) how they arrived, and how far their several 
political termini tallied with the original time-table. I note 
especially in this connection BRIAND’s sy ympathetic hand- 
ling of provincial France and R ATHENAU’S impossible aim 
at being “a Russian Disraeli.” Among a memorable 
series of obiter dicta Lioyp GEORGE is said to “assimi- 
late everything he hears changing it chemically 
without affecting its volume’; and Musso.in1 to muzzle 
the modern newspaper on the ground that it “serves 
interests rather than ideas.” 





Prose Musings of a Poet. 
Through The Mind’s Eye (Capex, 7/6) of Mr. Eomunp 
BLUNDEN we are vouchsafed visions, all interesting, some 
charming, of several countries both payee and spiritual. 


The author of Undertones of War revisits Flanders in thought 
and in fact, and, while remembering old horrors, is aware 
of a certain nostalgia for old comradeships and loyalties, | 
ardours and endurances, which make these latter years 
seem but a pinchbeck matter. In Japan he discovers | 
and differentiates and loiters in picturesque byways. In 
England he is at home with a peculiar intimacy, alert to 
every beauty, appreciative of every humour of the 
national character; and, though he is a countryman by | 
birth, breeding and predilection, it is that green heart of | 
London called Lord’s which gives him perhaps his happiest | 
picture. Among the fields of literature he roams at large, 
from the high tragedy of Lear, which he interprets with | 
ingenuity, to childhood’s reading and the luck of the | 
fourpenny box. Altogether these essays, which are most 
attractive when most personal, make a pleasant if not very 
important miscellany. And all are written, like everything 
that Mr. BLUNDEN writes, with a dainty choice of words. 





Memoirs of a Good American. 

Good Americans of pre-War days did not wait till they 
died to go to Paris; nor did they wait until they came to 
England to speak English. The European tradition, w hich 
is now, says Mrs. Eptra Wuarton, “totally extinct,” 
lent grace and probity to the New York soc iety into w hich | 
she was born; and she rightly values her blend of the | 
provincial and the cosmopolitan—a favourable soil for any | 
art and most especially for that of the novelist. Ac cording 
as you prize the strait environment or the expansive one 
you will prefer the first or second half of - 4 Backward | 
Glance (APPLETON, 10/6); and if I myself am ghee to | 
over-rate the former—for all the admirable vignettes of | 
Vernon Lex, Teppy Roosgverr and HENRY JAMES 
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| 
contained in the latter—it is because 
the novelist herself is her own most 
attractive theme and the shy little 
talespinner of last century survives 
in the celebrity of to-day. Like all 
fine spirits she has always been “in- 
terested in big things and happy in 
little ones,” and her charity embraces 
every one of her literary contempor- 
aries, with the understandable excep- 
| tion of Mr. GEoRGE Moore. 








Nature in Nutshells. 
In plain, unmetaphoric, 
Few words (but those the best), 
| Has Frances Lapy Warwick 
| Accomplished Nature’s Quest. 
| Here’s every sort of Nature 
| And knowledge near and far, 
| You only have to state your 
Requirements, here they are. 





| What bird moults three times yearly ? 
| Why, when the dogs attack, 
Do kittens quell them merely 

By arching each her back ? 


Whence comes the crab’s side action ? 
What beast has five-foot toes ? 

The answers form a fraction 
Of what this volume knows. 


| Of scientists and sages 
And sportsmen born and bred, 
How countless are the pages 
On Nature that I’ve read, 


Yet, on consideration, 
This book (a MuRRAY one) 
For nutshell information s 
Is second book to none. 





Latin in Speech and Song. 

Latin is commonly referred to as a 
dead language, but might with equal 
truth be described as one which takes 
an unconscionable time in dying. Wit- 
ness the nomenclature of botany, the 
vocabulary of jurists and the fact that 

| doctors cannot dispense with or with- 
out it! My only atlverse criticism on 
| Mr. F. Brrrrary’s learned and interest- 
ing treatise on Latin in Church (Cam- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press, 3/6 net) is 
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Native (sending a drum message). “ Jus’ YO STOP BANGIN’ DEM COKERNUTS; YO RE 
JAMMIN’ MY WIRELESS.” 





that its range is better revealed in the 





| sub-title, which does not appear on the cover, viz. : “Episodes 
| inthe history of its pronunciation, particularly in England.” 
Hismain contentions are that there never was a uniform pro- 
hunciation of Latin, ecclesiastical or secular, and that there 
is no one ecclesiastical pronunciation of Latin even to-day. 
| Personally he finds both the reformed classical pronuncia- 
tion and the old academic English pronunciation equally 
unsuitable, and supports the via media of using English 
| Consonants with vowels of a modified Continental type, 
corresponding to the vowels of earlier English before their 
| letters had switched over to their present sounds. The 
new syllabus of the ‘seventies has never quite recovered 





from the ridicule aimed at “ We-kiss-’im in turns” for 
vicissim, and A. P. H. will welcome Mr. Brirratn’s rejec- 
tion of the pronunciation of magna as mah-nyah in a 
country where Magna is a common adjunct for place-names. 


Debatable Land. 

A place called the Chaco has recently received publicity 
owing to some rather misguided and unnecessary hostilities. 
Just before these broke out Mr. MerEepitH H. Gipson was 
sent out to inspect certain cattle-ranches in the wild and 
prickly back-blocks, where revolvers are still worn as an 
adjunct to a gent’s outfit and gramophone records still 
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grind out the tunes of 1917. He mentions in Gran Chaco 
Calling (WITHERBY, 10/6) that naturalists have noted five 
hundred types of snake in Paraguay (of which ten are 
poisonous), and the plague of mosquitoes, flies, ants and 
jiggers—all of which bite. But I don’t think he was actually 
in danger during his trip, except once when “treed” by a 
herd of peccaries (a small but very savage pig). At any 
rate he was well looked after by his hosts, who must have 
genuinely regretted the departure of a cheery guest. He 
did not get as much shooting as he would have liked, but 
his fishing on the Rio Negro and Pilcomayo is an angler’s 
dream. Game fish from five to forty pounds, and a three- 
inch salmon-spoon bitten in half by an Unknown! I quite 


of becoming a rich business man and went to his old 
school, Eastbourne, as a master. So he has seen life | 
from three very different points of view, and as he has | 
always been a man of ideas the story of his career jg | 
full of interest and suggestion. I recommend this volume | 
without reserve, for even those of us who do not invari. 
ably agree with Mr. Foot’s opinions will be stimulated 
by his energy and enthusiasm. 


A Masterful Woman. | 

The pleasant impression which I gained of Mr. E. R, | 
Punsnon’s detective, Bobby Owen, in Death Among the Sun. | 
Bathers, is confirmed in The Crossword Mystery (Gouuancz, | 











believe his fishing records, and wish I could be wafted 7/6). Owen had to fight a battle of wits against an ex.| 
from my desk to tremely dominat. | 
the Rio Negro. es ing and evil woman, | 
—_____—_—. run, and, although he 
Dearest Old 4 it al made his mistakes 
Ireland. F i® i A, like an ordinary | 
A vast number cv - human being, his | 
of novels have ; “i 


dealt with the 
Irish peasant, some 
of .them fierce 
highbrow produc- 
tions devoted to 
the distressful 
country’s latest 
troubles, butmany 
more pictures of 
humble daily life, 
its pathos and 
humourand, often, 
its secret beauty. 
Many as_ these 
latter are, there is 
room for such an- 
other as Gape Row 
(SELWYN AND 
Biount, 7/6), by 
Miss AGNES Rom- 
ILLY WHITE, a 
book so fresh and 
unaffected that it 
almost seems to 
have grown rather 
than been written. 
Its story is that of 
the stout adorable 








steady and unos. | 
tentatious methods | 
led him ultimately 
to a solution of the | 
problem. Mr. Pty. | 
SHON’S dramatic 
scenes are some. 
times more amus- 
ing than effective, | 
but as a mystery. | 
monger who gives | 
his readers a fair | 
m | 
chance to think | 
themselves clever | 
he is aloft and | 
alone. 
es 


Mr. Punch on 
Show. 


At Home.—An 
Exhibition of the 
original work of 
Livina “Puncn” 
ARTISTS is be- 
ing held at the 
“Punch” — Offices | 
until June 8th in- 








Gaace PLUNKETT 





Mrs. Murphy of 
Gape Row, a line 





Man or ARAN; OR, THE INFLUENCE OF THE FILMS IN THE FUTURE. 


clusive (excluding 
Saturdays). 
The Collection 








of cottages in a hamlet near Belfast, her daughter Mary 
and her neighbour Jinanna. It ends in happiness for one 
and tragedy for the other, but the humour of its telling, 
the lovely glimpses of Northern Ireland in spring and— 
lovelier—of human nature at its kindliest, are the book’s 
claim to the reader’s regard. The native idiom, particularly 
in Mrs. Murphy’s mouth, is delightful, and an occasional 
blemish in construction or language seems but to add to 
the spontaneous air of a charming book. 





Variety. 

It is well that Mr. StepHEN Foor has written his auto- 
biography, and the title that he has chosen for it—T'hree 
Lives (HEINEMANN, 10/6)—could not have been more apt. 
For when quite a young man he occupied by no means an 
unimportant position in the oi! world ; then he went through 
the War from start to finish, and eventually, after a mild 
flirtation with oil again, he decided to give up all ideas 


will also be shown at the Galleries of Messrs. Tos. 
AGNEW AND Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, W.1, from 
June 19th to July 14th inclusive. Admission will be free. 
Catalogues will be for sale, price one shilling, the proceeds 
being devoted to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 

In Canapa.—The Collection of Original Drawings by 
LeecH, KEENE, TENNIEL and pu Maurier, and of 
reproductions of Famous Cartoons, Forecasts and other 
exhibits from ‘‘Punch”—exhibited a year or two ago at 
the Offices in London, and later in the principal cities of 
Great Britain—is now visiting Canada under the auspices 
of the National Gallery of Canada, and is at present at 
Regina, after which it will be on view at Moose Jaw, 
Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto and Hamilton. 

Invitations to visit the Exhibition at the “ Punch” Office, 
or the other Exhibition, at any of the Canadian cities, will 
be gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
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